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LETTERS “TT? WITH SHORT CROSS STROKES. 
Dies 11 to 30. 


These twenty die varieties are grouped into two classes by the use 
of a unit distance measurement of 14 and 12 mm. respectively. 


Class I. 





A line 14mm. long will extend from the point where the upper left 
curve meets the inner white frame-line to the end of the final ‘‘E” of 
“THREE” 


“ WRED 


1S 





Group A:—A/‘line 12mm. long, starting from the junction of the upper 
left curve and the inner, white, frame-line will extend to the 
end of the horizontal stroke of the first *‘E’’ of “* THREB?”?, 
(Var. 11 to 18.) 

Group B:—A line 12mm. long, starting from the junction of the upper 
left curve and the inner, white, frame-line will extend to a 
point just beyond the end of the horizontal stroke of the 
first ‘*E”’ of “*‘*THREE”’’. (Var. 19 to 27.) 
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Class IT, 





x 


A line 14mm. long, starting from the juncticn of the upper left 


curve and the inner, white, frime-line, will extend to a point just out 
side ot the final ‘‘E” of ‘THREE’. (Var. 28 to 30.) 


Variety 11:—THE TOP STROKE OF “NN,” IF EXTENDED, 


Variety 12:—THE SMALL HORIZONTAL LINE OF ‘NTP 








WOULD BISECI 
THE VERTICAL STROKE OF “TT, “ Rit’? very wide at 
top. “TT and *E’’ about an equal distance from 
curves. Lower left curve well rounded. ‘* EN’? neat 
at top. ‘*N””’ broad. 


EXTENDED, 
WOULD CUT THE VERTICAL DOWNSTROKE OF “4T,?? All 
the centre crossbars of ‘Es’? touch the horizontal upper 
stroke. ‘*N”’’ of **CENTS” is narrow; is the lowest 
letter, and has a heavy middle line. ‘T°? and “hk” 
are close to the curves, which are short. ‘ TS” 
and on level. 

There are often two dots in the central oval, one near 
the throat and the other opposite the third loop above 
“*C’’, Compare variety 11 for ‘* NT,” also variety 21. 


} 
CLOSE 


Variety 13:—A FLAW IN THE DESIGN, caused by the addition of a 





short line immediately above the right lower curve and 
at the beginning of the first loop. ** TH’? wide. ‘*RE”™ 
wide at top. “CE” near. The entire word ** CENTS” 
is well in the centre of the label. ‘*S”’ above level of 
“TT, Note the wide distance of ‘*C”’ from the lower 
left corner. 





Variety 14:—THIS DIE SHOWS THE WIDEST SPACING OF “THREE*. 

















Variety 


Variety 
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Lower left curve is deep; slants back and is far from 
‘“C’, Lower right curve near ‘“*S”. ‘T” and ‘* EB” 
about equally far from curves. Upper right curve much 
flattened. Note ‘‘T’’short and top of ‘*C”’ consider- 
ably below outer oval line. Note also that centre of first 
loop below upper right curve is unfinished. ‘‘TH’’ wide 
at base; ‘‘CE”’ near; ‘* EN”? wide. “‘N” talland narrow. 


15:—** RE’? VERY WIDE. THERE IS A SMALL TRIANGLE IN 
THE DESIGN IMMEDIATELY ABOVE THE CENTRE OF LOWER 
RIGHT CURVE, Upper left curve very deep and “ T”’ 
far from it. ‘* HRE’’ wide at base. Final ‘‘ E”’’ below 
level of first ** E*’ and nearer curve than “*T’’. Lower 
left curve is tlat and ‘°C’ is far from it, both at top and 
base. “CE wide. Tall, narrow ** N°. Note that the 
entire word is high in the label. 


16:—*S° or **CENTS”™ HIGH IN LABEL. Lower left curve 
very slightly curved and very far from ‘¢C,’’ which is 
elongated. ‘*CE*’ wide, likewise **EN’’. ‘*N” large 
and broad. Lower right curve flattened and ‘*S”’ far 
from eurve. ‘*T and ** E” about equally distant from 
upper curves, which are, likewise, flattened. ‘TH’ 
nearer at top than * HR’. ‘ RE’ wider at top than 
“TR. “EE wide at top. Compare varieties 26 and 
27 for upper right curve. 





Variety 


Variety 


17:—LOWER LEFT CURVE COMMENCES NEAR TOP OF §C”’ OF 
“CENTS”, SLANTS SHARPLY DOWNWARD, AND IS, AT 
THE POINT WHERE THE CURVE MEETS THE OUTER OVAL 
LINE, FAR FROM BASE OF **C™*, Upper right curve is 
much flattened and close to ‘**E*’ at base. Upper left 
curve is deep and a good distance from **T’’. The latter 
is short, thick and near **H’’. **RE’’ much wider at 
top than ** HR’. There are two small dots immediately 
below the upper right curve. In the lower label ‘*C” 
and **S”*’ are slightly above the level of **‘ ENT’; ** EN ” 
near; ‘*N’’ broad. Compare variety 18 for lower left 
curve and note position of “TT”? of ** THIREE”™ with 
regard to upper left curve. 

18:—LOWER LEFT CURVE SLANTS BACK AND IS FAR FROM 
“OC AT THE JUNCTION OF THE CURVE WITH THE OUTER 
FRAME LINE. ‘*T”’ close to upper left curve. Upper 








Variety 





Variety 


Variety 


Variety 22:—“ EN” JoINED AT Top. ‘ HR” 





left curve flat and ‘*‘T”’ is much nearer to it than * kK” 
to the right curve. ‘THR’? near at top. ‘RE’ very 
wide at top. ‘EE’ near. The entire word *‘ CENTS ”’ 
is close to the inner oval line. ‘ N”’ is broad, and top of 
‘TT is slightly above “N’’. ‘* TS” close. Note that 
there are three dots immediately above lower right curve. 
Compare Variety 17 for lower lett curve. 


19:—°" TT? AND *E*’? CLOSE TO CURVES, Upper curves short, 
“THRE” wide at top. ** EE’ near. Lower left curve 
near “‘C’’, “CE” elose. “EN’’ wide. ‘‘N”’ in up 
right position. ** NT’ wide at base. Compare variety 
lz for arrangement of letters in upper label and note 
“NT. Note that the top of ** hk” is very near curve. 





20:—“*C”’? HIGH; NEAR INNER OVAL LINE AND CLOSE TO “* E’’° 


‘“C” and **S” above level of “ENT”. “C” 
and near lower left curve. ‘* EN’ wide. ‘* NT’ close. 
Upper curves are short. ‘*T”’* near upper left curve. 
‘THLE’? close and ‘*'T’’ has short top stroke. Upper right 
curve starts far from top of **E* and slants inward. 
‘EE’ near. Lower right curve deep. Compare varie 
ties 12, 19 and 21 for lower label. 


heavy 


21:—T"’ SHORT, THICK AND NEAR CURVE. ‘TH’? near. 
* Rin the centre of label and in a vertical position. 
Upper right curve slants inward and is much nearer to 
base than to top of “*E”. ‘Cand **S” in lower labe! 
are above level of “* ENT”. “SS” of “CENTS” tar 
from curve. Lower left curve short and close to €’, 
“Nis broad. Lower right curve deeper than lowe 
left curve. ‘*CEN” near. Compare variety 30 for lower 
right curve and 20 for upper right curve. 


very wide at top and 
forming a sharp angle. ‘‘ TH” close. Upper left curve 
flat. Upper right curve is deep; tar from top of “ KE” 
and terminates at its base. Lower left curve far 


from 
cc”, *“C” and *8$” above level of ““ENT?’’. 


Upper 


cross stroke of **T’’ short. ‘*S”’ far from lower right 
curve. First loop above lower right curve has a very 
large ceutre. Compare variety 21. 











Variety 25:—*t R”’ HIGHEST LETTER AND CLOSE TO OUTER FRAME LINE, 


Variety 24:— 


Variety 26:—‘*C” oF * ¢ 





‘TH’? close. ‘RE’ very wideattop. ‘*T’’ and “ E” 
about the same distance from curves. There are two 
small, colored dots immediately below the upper right 
curve. Lower left curve slants. ‘*C”’ and **S”’ equally 
far from curves. ‘*‘ CENT” on level and ‘*CEN ”’ close 
at base. Compare variety 17 for lower left curve. 


foP STROKE OF ‘‘ E*’ IS ABOVE TOP OF “CC”, “CE”? 


close. ‘*EN’’ near at top. ‘*N*” short and thick. 
Top stroke of ** N° nearly touches “*T". “NT” high 
in label. Lower curves well rounded and short, but 


lower left curve deeper than lower right. ‘*C”’ some 
what further from curve than “*S”’. Upper right curve 
deep and far from‘: EK 7’. ** TH’ near and about parallel. 
* HR” near, but “*RE’’ wider at top. ‘ EE” near; 
centre strokes touch upper horizontal line. Compare, 
for distance of ** THR’, variety 29. 


A FLAW, i.e., a white line running out from the middle 
of the third loop on the right, towards the inner oval 
line. Lower left curve a good distance away from **C”’ 
*C* pound and full, but shorter than the rest of the 
letters. ‘*S” far from lower right curve. ‘‘ EE” wide- 
ly spaced and upper right curve flat. “CC” and “8S” 
above level of ** ENT”. 





‘ENTS’ ELONGATED, VERY SLANTING AND 
FAR FROM * E*’, Lower left curve is very flat and far 
from “C"’, “*ENT’’ near at top. Lower right curve slants 
back and is far from base of “*S°’. Upper left eurve is 
very flat. ‘* HRE” very wide at top and ** EE” widely 
spaced. ‘*N”’ is broad. There are, also, two dots im- 








; 
fl 
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mediately below upper right curve. Compare varieties 
16 and 29. 


Variety 27:—THB HORIZONTAL BAR OF THE FINAL STROKE OF * N”’ EX 
TENDS OVER THE TOP OF ** T’’, Lower left curve flat and 
very far from “CC”, ‘CE’? wide. Upper left curve 
much deeper than upper right curve, which is almost a 
straight line. ‘*T’’ very short. ‘‘TH’’ wide at top, 
“HR” wider. Note that ‘‘R’’ stands to right of the 
centre of stamp and, also, the wide, colored space above 
the top of “*THRE”™’. ‘N” of **CENTS” is broad. 
Compare varieties 16 and 26. 

Variety 28:—‘‘ TT” or “ THREE” Is Low, SMALL AND HEAVY. “RE” 
nearest. ‘* T’’ is near the inner oval line and much near- 
er to upper left curve than ‘ E”’ to upper right curve. 
“TH”? near, ** H’’ and ** E’’ at top about the same dis- 
tance apart from ‘*R°’, which is upright and close to 
outer frame line. ‘* EE’ near. Lower left curve short; 
lower right curve deep. ‘* CE” on level and close. ‘*EN” 
far. ‘* N°’ short and thick and, at base, nearer ‘*E’’ than 
‘“T*?, Compare variety 29. 





Variety 29:—‘‘ THR” spAcED CLosEst. ‘*T”’ of “* THREE” slightly 
nearer the curve than **E” is to upper right curve. 
Upper curves are deep and well rounded. ‘* TH’ close. 
“CC” of “CENTS” is heavy and close to the short, round 
curve. ‘* NT’ near and sometimes touching at top. 
“TS” wide and “*S”? farfrom curve. Lower right curve 
deep and well rounded. Note that the word ** CENTS” 
is near the outer frame line. Compare variety 30 for 
“S$? distance. 

Variety 30:—‘‘C”? NEAR OUTER FRAME LINE AND ON LEVEL WITH 
“E’*, ** TH’? very near and top of ‘*T*’ close to curve. 
‘*RE’’ much wider at top than “f1R’’. ‘EE’ wide 
at top. Upper right curve much larger than upper left 
eurve and much further from top than from base of 
“EE”, Lower curves short and round. ‘ NT’ wide at 
base. ‘*TS”’ close at top and top of ‘*S”’ close to curve. 
There is a colored dot, or circle, immediately above centre 
of the lower right curve. Note wide colored space above 


: top of ‘*R”’ and ‘“*E’’. Compare varieties 21 and 28. 


( To be continued, ) 
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Reprints and Special Printings 
of United States Stamps Surcharged for Use in 
Cuba, Guam, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


By GEO. L. TOPPAN, 


The object of the present paper is to throw some light upon the 
various reprints, or special printings of the stamps in question, about 
which, so far as my observation goes, very little seems to be known. 

With the exception of a special printing of the Philippine stamps, 
which was made in 1904, all stamps of these classes had their incep- 
tion in the years 1899 and 1900 and, as shown by the Report of the 
Bureau of Engravtng and Printing, they were printed during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1900. 

In this connection one thing, however, should be borne in mind: 
i. e., that the heading: ‘* Specimen Stamps”? in the report alluded to 
above does not a/iways presuppose that the stamps in question have the 
word ‘‘SPECIMEN’’ upon their faces. This is due to the fact that 
whenever the Director of the Bureau receives a requisition for stamps 
from the Third Assistant Postmaster General, or any other official 
whose requisitions it is his duty to honor, and knows that the stamps 
are required for samples or any other purpose than for regular issue to 
post-offices, the stamps are charged to the *‘ Specimen’’ stamp account 
and not to the regular account of stamps issued in the ordinary way, 
even though they may not have been specially printed at all but have 
beeen taken from the reserve stock on hand and only specially sur- 
charged, Of course many do bear the word ‘‘ SPECIMEN ’’ when they 
leave the Bureau; others have the word applied, by means of a rubber 
handstamp, in the office of Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

The object of these special surcharges of 1900 was to complete the 
Government’s collection of the stamps in question for exhibition at the 
Paris Exposition held during that year and, if my memory serves me 
aright, at that time the said collection contained a block of four and a 
single copy of each of the stamps, both with and without the word 
“SPECIMEN,” all of the ten copies of each stamp being from the same 
sheet. 

Many of these specially surcharged stamps are impossible to tell 
unless they bear the word ‘‘SpEcIMEN,’’ as they are simply the regu- 
larly issued stamps bearing a specially printed surcharge. Others, 
having been specially printed as well as surcharged, may be recognized 
almost at a glance by one at all familiar with the stamps themselves. 

We shall now consider the stamps of each country separately.: 


CUBA. 


By referring to the Report of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
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for the fiscal 
‘¢ Specimen ”’ 





year ending June 30, 1900, we find that the following 
stamps were printed : 


le, series of 1894 (1895), one sheet. 


2%e ce oe “cc 6 ce “c 

2Qke se 6 se se ‘ ce 

8e ce “ce 73 “ec “ee ‘se 

5e ee te os ee ee e 

10e ce ce e oe “ee se 

Special Delivery, 10c, series of 1894 (1895), three sheets. 

Postage Due, ~~ SS. Se SS se two oe 
“ ce PC se oe e se ‘ se 
ee ee de se ee se oe ee ee 
ce “ee 10e ce oe oe oe se se 


Besides the above four sheets of the regular, unsurcharged, series 
of 1899 were printed and eight sheets of the special delivery stamp but 
with these we have nothing to do. 


All of the above series are difficult to recognize; indeed, 
son with copies surcharged ‘‘ SPECIMEN ”*’, as stated above, is 
sure test. The colors are about as follows : 


compari- 
the only 


le pale,‘clear green 
2c deep carmine 


2ke 


as se 


3e lightly inked though much darker than normal. 
5e a rich, dark shade of blue. 
10¢ dark brown, barely distinguishable from normal color. 


The 10c¢ special delivery is, practically, of the same shade as the 
regularly issued stamps and the postage due set is more lightly inked 
and of a decidedly brighter shade than normal. 


GUAM. 


From the same source we find that the following ‘‘ Specimen” stamps 
were issued during the year ending June 30, 1900: 


le, 
2e 
3e 
4¢ 
de 
6¢e 
Se 
10¢ 
15e 
50e 
$1.00 


series of 1894 (1895), one sheet. 


e oe se es oe e 


two sheets. 


ce oe “ec ce ee “e 


one sheet. 


64 ec ¢ é two sheets. 
“ec oe se “ec 66 si 
‘ 66 fai fa; sé cc 
éc ““ éé se 66 
6“ ‘é 6“ 66 se Be 
bc a fai és “cc se 


Special Delivery, 10c, series of 1894 (1895), four sheets. 


The colors of these stamps are about as follows : 
le pale, clear, yellow-green, much like the regular shade of the 
first printing. 
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2c bright carmine, lighter than the regular shade of the second 
printing. 
3e very lightly inked, otherwise similar to the normal color. 
t¢ paler than the normal color. 
de rich, dark blue. 
6c a trifle more brown than normal. 
Sc rather darker than normal. 
10¢ slightly more of a yellow-brown than normal. 
15e a lighter, more yellow-green than normal. 
50¢ bright, red-orange, much deeper than normal. 
$1.00 black, indistinguishable from normal shade. 
Special Delivery, 10c, ‘* ” ” " 


PORTO RICO. 


Having recourse to the same authority as in the two preceding cas- 
es we find the following record of the number of ‘‘ Specimen’’ stamps 
issued in the year ending June 30, 1900: 

le, series of 1894 (1895), one sheet. 
WAG sé oe se ce se ec 


de se se se se ce ce 


Se si = ” two sheets. 
10¢ é cc 64 one sheet. 
Postage Due, le series of 1894 (1895), two sheets. 
se ee PC ee se se os +s se 


‘ce 10¢ éé ‘se ‘ce sé sé fz 


lam informed by Mr. J. M. Bartels that another Boston dealer has 
in his possession a $e ** PORTO RICO ’’, a value never issued. Mr, Bartels 
says: ‘*I have examined it very carefully and can find absolutely no 
variation from the genuine surcharge, yet its existence cannot be ex- 
plained. The records do not show that a sheet was ever printed for 
any purpose. The specimen was sent to Washington and pronounced 
a counterfeit on the ground that none were ever printed.’’ 

It will be remembered that, early in 1900, it was decided to change 
the spelling of the first word surcharged upon these stamps from 
“porto” to  PUERTO”’’, but that only the one and two cent values had 
made their appearance with the new spelling when it was decided to 
dispense with all surcharges and use the regular series of unsurcharged 
United States stamps in the Island. 

Ilowever, besides the two values mentioned above, the five and 
ten cents values of the regular series, together with all three values of 
the postage due set, were specially surcharged with the new spelling. 
Thus, it is easily seen that any stamp other than the one cent and two 
cents of the regular series and all of the postage due set bearing the 
surcharge: ‘‘PUERTO RICO’ are special printings, or surcharges, 
whether they bear the word : ‘‘SPECIMEN”’ or not. Kit 

The eight cent stamp with the spelling ‘‘ porTo”’’ was the last:;to 
be regularly issued and, so far as | am aware, it is unknown with the 
spelling ‘* PUERTO ° 

To the best of my remembrance the Government exhibit at Paris 
contained no specimens of the ‘‘PUERTO”’’ surcharge excepting the 
one cent and two cents stamps. 
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The colors are about as follows: 


Sureharged ‘‘ PORTO RICO,’ 

le pale, clear, yellow-green. 

2c deep carmine. 

5e rich, deep blue. 

8e indistinguishable from the normal shade. 
10¢ dark brown, no orange or yellow tint. 


The postage due stamps, excepting the two cents, which is much 
darker than normal, cannot be distinguished from the normal shade. 
Surecharged ‘‘ PUERTO RICO’’, 
le much darker than the normal shade. 
2c much brighter, more of a carmine-rose, than the normal shade. 
As none of the other values, nor the postage due set, were regularly 
issued they are all special surcharges. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


Quoting again from the Report of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing we find that the following ‘‘Specimen’’ stamps were issued during 
the year ending June 30, 1900 : 


le series of 1894 (1895), one sheet. 


WAG se “e ce “ce ec se 

8e ce oe ec “ce ee se 
5e 66 ‘é éé 6c 6c éé 
L0e oe oe e se oe se 
— Se hUehlhUm o two sheets. 
d0e e se sc“ ce se se 


Postage Due, le series of 1894 (1895), two sheets. 
ce 


ee Pe “ec se se ce sé se 
éé “ce Fe ‘ec “ec éé ‘é éé sé 
ee “c“ 10¢e ee “ se as oe 

oe ese 50e se es se se se se 


&:* All of the above stamps, with the exception of the fifty cents of the 


regular series and the two and five cents of the postage due series, were 
printed in colors which are practically identical with those of the speci- 
ally surcharged sets of Cuba, Guam, ete. The fifty cents of the regular 
series is as printed in a medium shade of orange, while the two and five 
cents postage due were of a much darker shade than that normally used. 

We now come to the 1904 series and, for reasons which will be 
given below, it becomes necessary for us to divide this series into two 
classes, i.e. Special Printings and Special surcharges. My reasons for this 
division are as follows : 


When a requisition was made for all denominations, both of the 
old and of the new series, which were lacking in the Government ex- 
hibit which was being prepared for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
held in St. Louis last year, the Post Office Commissioner in charge of 
the exhibit was informed that only certain denominations could be 
supplied, as there were no remainders of any of the issues which had already 
become obsolete in the Bureau. 
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It was, however, discovered that, although all the plates of the 
superceded series of the 1894-95 had been cancelled, as is the custom 
prior to their destruction, the plates for five of the denominations had 
not yet been destroyed, and, as only five copies of each denomination 
(a block of four and a siugle copy) were needed, these could easily be 
obtained from sheets printed from the cancelled plates ; therefore, the 
two cents of 1902, first type,—the six cents, one dollar, two dollars and 
five dollars of the 1894-95 series were especially printed from these can- 
celled plates and, in addition, received the special surcharge together 
with all those values which were current at that time. 

In this connection it may be of interest for me to note that, as soon 
as a plate is condemned or discarded for any reason, it is cancelled by 
having two heavy lines drawn across it from corner to corner. I believe 
also, that these cancelled plates are destroyed either once or twice a year. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the sheets of the five values 
already mentioned as having been printed from these cancelled plates 
were, also, disfigured by the reproduction of the heavy lines which 
were drawn diagonally across each plate. 

The colors are about as follows : 


SPECIALLY PRINTED STAMPS. 


2c very deep carmine-rose, type I of series of 1902. 
6e claret, series of 1885. 
¥1.00 biack, but the impression has a very clean, sharp appear- 
ance. Series of 1895. 
#2.00 pale, bright blue. Series of 1895. 
#5.00 deep, rich-green, much darker than normal. Series of 1895. 
The two cents is the very deep, rich shade which is only found in 


the latest printing of the stamp for use in the United States. It is our 
catalogue number 227a and was never regularly issued in this shade. 
The six cents is our catalogue number 221a and, like the two cents, it 
was never regularly issued in this shade. The one dollar value looks as 
though it had been very carefully printed from a clean and lightly ink- 
ed plate, which gives it the very sharp appearance spoken of. The five 
dollars has not even a suspicion of the grayish tint which is quite notice- 
able in the normal stamp, but it is a beautiful shade of full, deep-green. 
The colors of the other values of the series are about as follows : 


SPECIALLY SURCHAGED STAMPS. 


le clear blue-green, series of 1902-03. 


2¢ deep carmine, - & " type IT. 
de clear deep-blue, om m 
13e normal shade, ~ - 
Ibe“ ‘6 Ton nT 
D0e a ce & 
$1.00 * " sem ” 


Postage Due, 3c a very light shade of claret. 
66 ‘¢ 30c¢ cannot be distinguished from the normal shade. 


In this connection a list of the numbers of the plates used for this 
series may not prove uninteresting. It is as follows: 
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le series of 1902-03, No. 1946. 
iia | 23a 3 
end’ eee "tae * 


de ce oe e oe 1887. 
6e ‘ * 1895, ‘6 924, 
13e “ = * 1902-03, ‘6 1474, 
be “6 “6 ‘¢ 1607. 
50e fF 6 ‘ 1602. 
$1.00 se 66 6 ‘* 1629. 
$1.00 ‘6 446 1895, 6 76. 
$2.00 sc 66 8 6 84. 
$5.00 er ‘988. 


All of the regularly issued stamps of the five dollar denomination, 
both for use in the United States and in the Philippines, were printed 
from plate No. 85, so that the one specially printed sheet was the only 
one taken from plate No. 288. 

In conclusion I feel constrained to add that these specially printed, 
or surcharged, stamps, while possessing great interest for the specialist, 
were not, so faras I have been able to ascertain, intended to be regularly 
issued. All those of the 1900 printing were supposed to bear the word 
‘* SPECIMEN ”’ and it is only due to the complaisance of some official 
that any of them appeared without it. 

In the case of the 1904 series the entire sheets were sent to the 
Commissioner in charge of the Government postal exhibit for him to 
select five specimens of each denomination for the exhibit, the remain- 
ing ninety-five being ordered returned to Washington for destruction. 

[ am also informed, upon unimpeachable authority, that the entire 
lot of the remainders of all the stamps referred to in this paper were 
destroyed in Washington, together with a large lot of other material, 
prior to March 4th last. 


EDV OC OC 
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Historical Notes on the Postal Service and First 
Stamps of Angola. 


BY JULES BOUVEZ. 

The Portuguese colony of Angola, discovered by the Portuguese in 
1488, and situated upon the west coast of Africa, has been, since the 
conference of Berlin in 1885, bounded on the north and northeast by 
the Congo Free State, on the southeast by British Central Africa and 
Rhodesia, on the south by German Southwest Africa and on the west 
by the Atlantic Ocean, It is divided into two provinces, Angola proper 
on the north and Benguela on the south. It is, at the same time, well 
to add the district of Portuguese Congo, situated to the north of the 
province of Angola and in which is found the distriet of Ambriz; that 
of Mossamcdés forms a part of Benguela. 

The entire colony forms a general government, whose capital is Sao 
Paulo de Loanda. The principal ports upon the ocean are Ambriz, con- 
sidered to-day as the most important on account of its commerce, Sao 
Paulo de Loanda, Sao Filippo de Benguela and Mossamédeés. The com- 
mercial towns of the interior are Bragendor, Malange, Ambuca, Pungo, 
Andongo and Encoge. Six lines of steamers connect Loanda with the 
other parts of the coast, as well as with Banana, and through this city 
with Lisbon. There is also a line of steamers connecting Angola with 
the English colonies and Central Africa. 

The country has a superficial area of 454,800 square miles and is 
divided into three parts—the sea coast, the mountain region and the 
plateaus, which are on an elevation of from 1,000 to 1,200 meters and 
whose climate is fertile, similar to that of Central Europe. 

The population of the colony of Angola is about 4,119,000 compris- 
ing only 15,000 to 18,000 whites. The Angolan race belongs almost 
entirely to the great family of Bantous, beside which there are, upon 
the coast, independent tribes. After the suppression of the slave trade, 
which in the early days formed almost all the commerce of Angola, the 
exportation of the natural products enjoyed a certain development and 
it is to that to which should be attributed the establishment of the 
postal service in the colony. 

The first step towards the creation of a regular service seems to 
have been taken in 1849. At this time the postal business was limited 
to the transportation of a few letters for Lisbon and Brazil, which were 
sent to their destination from the central station of Loanda by means of 
sailing vessels. The south and interior portions, which were then little 
known, had not at this time the need of frequent postal correspondence, 
for the reason that the natural riches of the country were yet little 
exploited. Express messengers, who were sent from time to time, 
sufficed for postal relations with the interior. They were called ‘‘ Esco- 
teiros,’’ which means ‘‘ people who transport baggage,’’ ‘‘ express mes- 
sengers,’’ ete. Towards the end of 1849, Jose Maria da Ponte, of Horta, 
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Governor General of the province of Angola, upon the request of the 
postal administration of Loanda, published a set of rules for the post, 
prescribing, among others, that the principal post office should be 
organized at Loanda with two officers, a director and an inspector. 

In 1866 a commission, composed of the Financial Secretary, the 
Commander of the Army and the adjutant of the Governor General, 
were charged with drawing up a set af rules for the Postal Department. 
These rules, which are almost an exact copy of the postal laws of Portu- 
gal for the years 1852 and 1853, were put in force on December 16, 1868. 
They brought about little change in the postal administration of the 
province, whose old postal regime was maintained. The express mes- 
sengers ( Escoteiros) were charged with the service to the interior of the 
country and canoes transported them by water to Loanda. The service 
was confided to a Director of Posts, who drew a salary of 400,000. reis, 
and to an inspector, whose salary was 200,000 reis. In the cities of 
Ambriz, Benguela and Mossamédeés the customs officers were at the same 
time the postmasters and an identical situation existed in the less im 
portant localities of the country, where the customs officers were charged 
with the postal service. 

It was following a petition, presented on August 18, 1870, by the 
chief of the principal office of Loanda to the Governor-General, a_ peti 
tion whose object was to justify the necessity of bettering the postal 
service of the province, that the first postage stamps were created to 
frank mail matter circulating in the interior and for that sent to Portu- 
gal. The principal rates were at that time 5, 10, 20, 25 and 50 reis. 
The series of stamps which was issued comprised the five following 
values, which were made at Lisbon and sent to Loanda, where they 
arrived towards the end of the year 1870: 5 reis black, 10 reis orange. 
20 reis bistre, 25 reis rose and 50 reis green. 





These stamps, of the type shown above, were typographed and 
printed upon a thick paper of a yellowish white. They measured 25) x 
20 mm. and were perforated 12}. They represented, upon a background 
of color, the royal crown in the center of a pearled circle, surrounded 
by Greek arabesques. The upper label bears the word ‘ ANGOLA” and 
the lower the value in reis. This series contains a little known variety. 
the 25 reis deep mauve, which is printed on laid paper. 

In July, 1871, the color of the 10 reis and that of the 25 reis were 
changed, the 10 reis appearing in vellow and the 25 reis in vermilion. 
But these two stamps had a short life, as, in the following vear, a new 
series of the same type was issued, to which was added a new value of 
100 reis violet, this new value being needed to frank letters destined 
to foreign countries. 

This new series was issued in consequence of a decree appearing in 
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Portugal under the dictation of the Duke Saldanha, which specified the 
new postal rates, the conditions governing the acceptance of mail mat- 
ter and the responsibility of of the postal department, all of of which 
was made equally applicable to the Portuguese Colonies. The most im- 
portant innovation introduced by the dictatorial decree consisted in the 
adoption of the metrical system, in place of the old system of weights, 
which had been specified in the degrees of 1853 and 1861. 

The second issue of 1872 differs from the first only by the thickness 
of the paper employed by the printer. In this second issue the paper 
varies in thickness, but certain values, notably the 25, 50 and 100 reis, 
were printed on thin paper. Of the thirteen stamps comprising the two 
series, the two most sought after are those of 10 reis yellow and 25 reis 
vermilion. These were the only two values issued only upon thick 
paper, because the others (and I include the 10 reis orange and and 25 
reis rose) exist upon both thick and thin paper. 

Another point to which the attention of collectors should be drawn 
is not to confound the many values with those which appeared beginning 
with 1889 and which are still offered to-day at relatively small prices. * 
These stamps are all printed upon thick paper, whiter than that which 
was employed in the original stamps of 1870-71, and they.may be distin- 
guished by the shade, which is duller; by the perforation, which is al- 
ways 13), instead of 12); and, finally, by the figures of value, which 
differ slightly from the originals. 

On July 1, 1877, the province of Angola, together with all other 
Portuguese Colonies, entered the Universal Postal Union. This event 
resulted in the issue of three new values, the 40 reis blue, 200 reis orange 
and the 300 reis brown, of the type of the current stamps. The 40 reis 
equalled the the rate for return of the registration receipt on mail 
matter of all kinds destined to the different countries of the Union ; 
the 200 reis was the single registered letter rate, the rate being 100 
reis for the regular postage and 100 reis for the registration ; the stamp 
of 300 reis represented the rate on the heavier letters, with or without 
registration fee. 

In April, 1890, in order to reserve the green color in the future for 
the stamps of 10 reis (equivalent to the rate of 5 centimes French money 
and 1 cent American ), the tax applicable to printed matter, the color 
of the 50 reis was modified and it was lithographed in blue, instead of 
green, This new issue appeared upon both thick and thin papers, the 
former of a yellowish white. The two varieties are perforated 123. 

It was not until March 19, 1883, that the 10 reis green of the same 
type was issued to complete the series. 

Independently of the stamps of 10 reis, those of 20 and 50 reis were 
changed in color. In July, 1889, the 20 reis appeared in carmine and 
the 50 reis in blue, This decision led, a little later, to the following 
changes in the color of other values: the 40 reis was printed in yellow, 
in place of blue; the 25 reis in violet, in place of rose; and the 100 reis 
in slate, instead of violet. 

As we have noted for the printing of the series of 1870-71, all values 
issued from 1877 to 1889 were the object of a special printing towards 
the end of 1889, but these stamps were not good for postage. It is 


* These stamps referred to are undoubtedly the reprints which made their appear- 
ance in 1886, instead of 1880. 
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known that, in virtue of the detailed rules and orders relative to the 
Postal Convention, concluded at Paris, June 1, 1878, all postal ad- 
ministrations belonging to the Union should, in virtue of Art. XXIX 
of this convention, send, through the intermediary of the International 
Bureau at Berne, a collection of their postage stamps. This decision 
was afterwards modified in the sense that the collections should be of 
five of each of the stamps of each of the countries of the Union, with 
datesof issue and dates showing when they ceased to be accepted for 
postage. This applied to all stamps in use prior to the current series. 

Following this decision, the postal administration of Angola 
reprinted all the stamps which it issued since 1870, to be used in ex- 
changing, under Art. XXLX of the rules of the Union. This issue is dis 
tinguished from the preceding, first, by the perforation 13), in place of 
123; then, by the paper, which is always thick and slightly glazed; and 
again, by the duller coloring; besides, notwithstanding that these 
stamps were always found unused, they are not gummed. 

The series comprises seventeen different values: 5 reis black, 10 
reis yellow, 10 reis orange, 10 reis clear green, 20 reis clear bistre, 20 
reis clear rose, 20 reis clear carmine, 25 reis clear rose, 25 reis clear 
violet, 40 reis vellow, 40 reis blue, 50 reis green, 50 reis blue, 100° reis 
lilae, 100 reis gray, 200 reis pale orange, 300 reis clear brown. 

All the stamps of the province of Angola of the Crown type have 
been counterfeited. The counterfeits may be distinguished from the 
originals by the perforation, which is generally 11) in the counterfeits; 
by the dimensions of the stamp, which is not exactly 23) x 20 mm.- 
the greater number of counterfeit stamps are } mm. smaller than the 
genuine stamps. As to the design, seen with a glass, it presents the 
following defects: First, the thin line of the letters of the word ‘*AN 
GOLA” are incomplete and often hardly visible; Second, the letters of 
the word ‘‘ REIS” are thinner; Third, the pearls of the cirele surround 
ing the crown are elongated upon the sides and hardly visible at the 
base; Fourth, the little lines forming the Greek ornaments, surround 
ing the pearled circle, are not all regular and they always present cer 
tain defects by which they can be recognized from the original. 

In order to give collectors a relative idea of the importance of the 
postal traffic of Angola, at the period when the stamps of the Crown 
type were first put into use, we will terminate this article by some 
statistical extracts from official documents: 

In 1883, there were sent from the province of Angola, first, in the 
interior service, 28,600 ordinary paid letters, 4,441 ordinary unpaid 
letters, 18,033 journals and divers publications, 231 samples of mer 
chandise and 134 registered packagas. Second, in the international 
service, 31,502 ordinary paid letters, 1,845 ordinary unpaid letters, 
14,421 journals and other publications, 2,185 pieces of merchandise and 
824 registered packages. 

The proceeds from the sale of the stamps attained the figure of 
%5,528.31. 

As to the financial result, it is shown as follows: 

teceipts from all sources.................. $6,294.38 
a iin ek ae enh ae KOR A eRe 5,689.97 





Excess of receipts over expenses........... S$ 604.81 











Some Stamp Designs. 


By C. A. Howes. 





( Continued from page 165.) 


The third country of the oriental triumvirate that we are considering is 
the Island Empire of Japan. Though China is the greatest in size, Japan 
has proved herself greatest in progress and in might, and the present conflict 
in the Far East has gained for her an undisputed position among the so- 
called “ Great Powers’”’ of the world—the first oriental country to enter that 
exclusive set. Japan first became known to the western world, apparently, 
through the famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. After his return from 
seventeen years’ service under the great Mongol emperor of China, Kublai 
Khan, he wrote a book of his travels which for centuries was the only source 
of knowledge concerning the extreme East that Europe possessed. In this 
book, which appeared about the year 1300, he speaks of the islands as Zifangu, 
which was merely his transliteration of the name by which the Chinese knew 
them. The Chinese name was /ih-pén-kuo which means literally the “ sun 
origin country ”, #.¢., ‘the land the sun comes from”’, a very apt designation 
considering the position of the archipelago to the east of China. The 
Japanese themselves adopted this name for their country about 670 A.D., 
soon after letters and literature were introduced from China, so that it is 
doubtless a borrowed name and not original. The Japanese pronunciation 
of the Chinese characters, however, is Vi-hon Koku, but the last word is 
usually neglected and the first becomes, by euphony, Wipfon, the present 
native name for the Empire. 

The Japanese begin their history with a year which corresponds to B. C. 
660, when Jimmu Tenno (¢. ¢. Jimmu the Emperor), the reputed founder of 
the line of Mikados that has continued unbroken through one hundred and 
twenty-three representatives to the present Emperor, came from the south- 
west, and settled near the present city of Kioto, after having conquered 
numerous tribes which opposed him. These opposing tribes were the Ainos, 
now found principally in the northern island, who were probably the abori- 
gines. Just where Jimmu and his followers came from is not known, but 
ethnologists find characteristics in the present day Japanese which apparently 
point to Korean or Manchurian origin, while other characteristics are as cer- 
tainly Melay. Indeed, the writer was forcibly struck with the resemblance 
between the Japanese ard the Filipinos when at the St. Louis Fair, If we 
now add that the conquerors, from whatever source, intermarried with the 
subjugated Ainos, it will be evident that the modern Japanese are really a 
very mixed people. 

Jimmu put all of the conquered territory under a rude feudal system, 
the daimios, corresponding to “barons,” holding their lands in fief as in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, while their military retainers formed the 
famous samurai class corresponding to European knighthood. By the third 
century after Christ, Chinese civilization began to make itself felt, coming 
largely through intercourse with Korea; but it was not until A. D. 552, when 
Buddhist missionaries came from Korea, bringing Chinese arts, sciences and 
letters, that the real historic period of the Empire began. So rapidly did the 
Japanese assimilate the new religion and civilization that within a aundred 
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years the government itself had been r.modeled from feudalism to a mon- 
archy based upon the Chinese form. The result was that the Mikados 
gradu:lly withdrew from active participation in the affairs of state, committ- 
ing the actual work of administration to their subordinates and becoming, 
in their seclusion, more of a name than an actuality in the government. 

That this state of affairs was unfortunate for the peace of the country 
goes without saying, as it opened the way to intrigue and strife for the power 
thus delegated and finally plunged the Empire into civil wars. Feudalism 
was revived and, as in the “ Wars of the Roses,” powerful families struggled 
for the mastery, though the goal in Japan was a step below the throne even 
if the power was absolute. Finally one Yoritomo became premier and 
obtained from the Mikado in 1192 the title of Shogun or “ Generalissimo.”’ 
The Mikado was then left in his retirement at Kioto, a mere figurehead, 
stripped of his power though accorded that outward form and honor which 
tradition held his due; while Yoritomo established himself near Yokohama 
and, as military commander-in-chief as well as premier, became the virtu:l 
ruler of the Empire. Thus originated the famous “ Shogunate”’ which has 
given rise to the story of a dual monarchy in Japan, the Mikado being the 
Spiritual Emperor and the Shogun the Temporal Emperor. Such was never 
the case ; there was but one Emperor, the Mikado, powerless it is true and 
often an infant in arms, but he was always the theoretical head of the state, 
his authority being merely delegated to the Shogun who held all the reins of 
government in the Emperor's name. 

But the Shogunate was already tottering when Commodore Perry ap 
peared at Yokohama in 1853 and negotiated the treaty which opened Japan 
to foreign trade and intercourse. The new relations and their results stirred 
up additional strife between the Courts of the Mikado «nd the Shogun, which 
resulted in the forced resignation of the latter officer in 1867. Civil war fol- 
lowed, the government was reorganized, the Shogunate abolished, and the 
year 1868 saw the full recovery of power by the Mikado, who is the present 
Emperor. ‘This year is known as the Restoration, and following the usual 
oriental custom a new ‘‘ reign name” was adopted to designate the period. 
This is Acti. which signifies ‘‘ Enlightened Rule” and has proved quite 
apropos. It is in this period that all Japonese dates are given, though the 
months and days correspond to the Christian calendar. This fact should 
be borne in mind when examining Japanese postmarks, for instance, the 
year number coming first, the month next and the day last. The present 
year (1905) is Meiji 38. [It should be remarked that upon international 
mail matter the postmarks are usually in Roman lettering and dated accord- 
ing to the Christian calender. | 

Following upon the Rest ration came the introduction of Western civili- 
zation, and the speed with which the new Japan was literally manufactured 
put entirely in the shade the adoption of Chinese civilization thirteen cen- 
turies before. History has never witnessed a more sudden volte-face. But 
the details of this regeneration do not concern us, save to note that the gov- 
ernment was modelled mainly along German lines and that it resulted in 
establishing official control of postal communications. A resumé of the 
postal history of Japan and the inception of the new system is found in a 
publication by the Japanese Commission to the St. Louis Exposition, and is 
worth reproducing hr re. 

“It was in 1871 that the postal system modeled on the Western mail 
service was first adopted in Japan It must not be supposed that that was the 
first post sy tem ever originated in Japan for though in an imperfect form 
the service had long existed in our country. The ‘post station’ system that 
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was first established in the second year of the reign of the Empress Jingo 
(202 A.D.), when the Empress undertook an expedition against Korea, 
marked, theoretically speaking, the appearance of an embryonic postal ser- 
vice administration. The rudimentary system was brought to greater per- 
fection in 646 A.D. by the introduction of the various administrative institu- 
tions of the Tang Dynasty, China. The setting up of the Regency Office 
at Kamakura by Yoritomo was followed by a further improvement in the 
system and in the conveyance of letters by carriers. The mode of managing 
roads and ferries in this connection was specially well arranged at that time. 
The carrier system, however, received a serious reverse during the Regency 
of the Ashikaga [1338-1597], and by prolonged civil disorders that marked 
the administration of that weak Regency. In fact the system was practically 
suspended.” [The word Regency is used in this article for Shogunate. | 

“With the rise of Nobunaga the service was restored; old roads and 
bridges were repaired and Hideyoshi, who succeeded Nobunaga, carried the 
service to a state of greater perfection. The service, though very much 
developed and expanded as compared with that which had been prevailing 
in the period of Taikwa, was confined to the conveyance of official letters, so 
that the general public did not participate in the benefit 

“The system was very much advanced during the Tokugawa period 
[1603-1868] and it was then made much more efficient and comprehensive 
in operation. Official letters were regular'y despatched by the Shogunate to 
the provinces by carriers, and the feudal lords residing in the provinces also 
employed regular carriers to act as messengers between their fiefs and the 
residential seat of the Shogunate. What was still more noteworthy was the 
fact that the private post service was first brought into existence. This 
originated in the thrice-a month system of correspondence that had been 
maintained between the Shogunate’s retainers on duty at the Cattle of Osaka 
and their families in Yedo [now Tokio]. The shrewd merchants of Osaka 
took a hint from this system of correspondence and some of them opened 
a regular system of carriers to convey private letters between the three im- 
portant cities of Yedo, Kioto and Osaka. The business proved quite 
remunerative as, indeed, it proved highly convenient to {the people. For 
more than two centuries this primitive system of postal service was in vogue 
in Japan. 

*“On the advent of the Imperial Government it was decided to run the 
postal service modeled on the Western system as an official undertaking, as 
it perceived that the business could not be carried on with efficiency and 
benefit as private enterprises. In January of 1871 the new Postal Service 
System was promulgated, and was put in force by way of trial between Tokio, 
Osaka and Kioto in March of the same year. The hour of transmission was 
previously announced and a number of carriers were despatched every day. 
The benefit of correspondence was extended to all the towns and villages 
lying along the trunk route connecting the three principal cities. The local 
authorities were made to take charge of the business of transmitting the mails 
from one post to another and also the sale of postal stamps. 

“ This system, highly imperfect as it was compared with the one now in 
operation, was, however, a memorable improvement over what had been in 
operation before, and for the first time the general community, or, strictly 
speaking, a limited portion of the general communiiy, was enabled to partici- 
pate in the benefit of the postal service. The new department thus inaugurated 
was Carried to greater perfection and improvements were made in quick suc- 
cession. In March of the 1872 year a thrice-a-day service was opened for 
the city of Tokio and for the delivery of both letters and newspapers. Soon 
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a five-times a-day service was established between Tokio and Yokohama, and 
it was announced at the same time that people were forbidden to engage as 
their business the transmission and delivery of letters not bearing postage 
stamps. 

“In April of 1873 the postal fee was made uniform irrespective of dis- 
tance, except in case of city mails and suburban extra fee mails. In the 
same year the Post Exchange Contract was concluded with the United States 
of America. In June of the following year [this is an error; it was June 1, 
1877], Japan joined the International Postal Union, by which the arrange- 
ment of postal communication between Japan and the foreign countries was 
somewhat completed. In view of this the British Post Offices that had been 
existing in Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki were withdrawn in December of 
1879, while a year hence the French Post Office at Yokohama was also with- 
drawn, and the postal administrative autonomy was first secured by Japan” 

This last paragraph is interesting because it shows that foreign post- 
offices were established in the three “‘ Treaty Ports” mentioned, just as they 
were, and stillare, established in the Treaty Ports of China. By the treaty of 
1858 the towns of Nagasaki and Kanagawa were designated for foreign trade 
and residence, and both were opened the next year. The settlement at 
Kanagawa, however, was shortly transferred to the nearby town of 
Yokohama as being a better location. Evidently a British post office was 
soon established there, for in the Stamp-Collector's Magazine for May, 1868 
is a copy of a notice from the Postmaster-General of Hong Kong, dated 18th 
August, 1864, in which the following sentence occurs: “I have to request 
that, on and after the 15th October next, you will discontinue to receive 
money in payment of the correspondence posted at your office, and you will 
demand that such payment be made in the postage stamps of the colony of 
Hong Kong.” The same journal, in November, 1865, stated that the use of 
Hong Kong stamps had been extended to Nagasaki. In 1868 the port of 
Hiogo was opened, the neighboring town of Kobe becoming the residence 
quarter, and a post office was established there. Now, the curious part of it 
all is that the informant of the Stamp-Collector's Magazine says: “Ihave 
seen many packets from Kanagawa, and the stamps have always been post- 
marked with the BG2 which is found on all the labels of that colony 
[Hong Kong].” Evidently the stamps were not cancelled until the letters 
reached Hong Kong. At some time subsequent to 1874 and before the 
abolition of the British post offices in Japan in 1879. the office at Hiogo 
received a “ colonial cancellation ” mark lettered J) 3Q, but whether Yoko- 
hama and Nagasaki were also provided and what their numbers might have 
been, is still an unanswered question. 

With regard to the French office at Yokohama a little more definite 
information is at hand. It was opened in 1867 and closed in 1880. French 
stamps of the period were used and cancelled at first with losenge of dots 
bearing the number of 5118 in the center. In 1876 these obliterations were 
suppressed and the stamps thereafter cancelled with the dated postmark 
bearing the town name. 

The United States office at Yokohama was closed in the fall of 1873, 
when the postal convention between the two countries went into effect, but the 
date of its opening is not known. The postmark reads simply YoKOHAMA— 
JAPAN with month and day in center, and the stamp is cancelled by a daub. 
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Our Indian Letter. 


By E. W. WETHERELL. 


Camp JANGAMKOTE, March 30, 1905. 


From April ist (why that date was chosen, deponent knoweth not), 
the privilege of pen-stroking postage stamps, to prevent the messenger 
appropriating them, has been stopped in India, and in future all letters, 
etc. franked by stamps thus defaced will be considered as unpaid. The 
reason for this new postal regulation is that very shortly a uniped series 
for postal and receipt purposes will be issued for India (only up to one 
anna in value.) Up to this time we have been in the habit of pen- 
stroking the stamps on all letters which are sent to the post, as it has 
been found (and no doubt will be found again) that the worthy person 
who takes the letters to the post is in the habit of helping out his humble 
pay by appropriating the unused stamps and secreting the letter in any 
convenient hole or corner. Since such a proceeding militated to some 
extent against the benefit of the postal service, we have been allowed to 
‘* dhobie-mark ”’ the stamps, but now, alas, we are forbidden to scribble 
on them any more. 

When the uniped stamps will appear is not yet known, but there 
seems no reason when they have appeared that old issue receipt stamps 
should not be used for postage, and, if that is allowed, what a nice little 
crop of fiscal postals India will turn out! And if the Native States 
follow suit, there will be some cases where the letter will be attached to 
the stamp as the reverse will be impossible. 


Some little time ago, Mr. Evans announced marginal varieties of 
Indian stamps, and since then several well-known collectors here have 
been raiding the post offices and inspecting the stock in the hope of find- 
ing an unrecorded dot or smudge hidden away somewhere on the outer 
margin. I have had a complete list of all known varieties sent to me 
and thought I would like to inspect the local stock in this village, and 
of course all the stamps I saw agreed in no way with those recorded. 
Personally, I take no interest in marginal dots and dashes and do not 
believe they have any philatelic value. 


Mr. Wilmot Corfield, writing to the Statesman, gives a list of the 
Indian revenue stamps which will be available for postage, if the law 
is passed that revenue stamps may prepay postage and that no age limit 


is set: 


1860, 1 anna lilac, perf. 153 x 15. 
- : |e ‘+ blued paper. 
“ i. © ‘*  imperf,. 
1861, 4 * (surcharged in yellow green). 
vs 4 blued paper. 
1 


(surcharged in blue-green). 
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1861, 4 anna lilac, blued paper. 
" ; « “¢ perf. 153 x 15. 
- . « ” “E66 6 Hlued paper. 
1869, 1 oe oe oe ce 68 be 
” ; * # see eee blued paper. 
1883, 1 ‘« ‘© perf. 14 x 15. 
- 5 os ce He ee DIned paper. 
1886, 1 *§ ” se ee ee se Second watermark. 
” a. * “ o eee « blued paper. 
1003, 1 * 6 ‘* 14, Emporer’s head. 


There is a proposal that a philatelic exhibition be held on the oc- 
casion of the forthcoming visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
India. A good many years have passed since a big ‘‘ stamp show ” 
was given, and the present occasion, when the president of the Philatel- 
ic Society of London visits India, is a most suitable one. Unfortunate 
ly, some of our leading philatelists will be in England at the time. Sir 
David Masson will not be present with his Afghans, Kashmirs and Sir 
moors. Mr. Stewart Wilson’s Holland and Dutch Colonies may also not 
be available, and as Mr. Corfield will also be away his fine collection 
will probably inhabit an airtight case, instead of appearing in the 
exhibition. Yet, with all these absentees, a fine lot of stamps could be 
got together, particularly in the classes of British Colonials, Native In- 
dians, Portuguese Indies (the finest collection in the world of these 
stamps), Afghans and Asiaties in general. We have several months be 
fore us, but that is not too long to prepare a really good exhibition. 


April 3, 1905. 

There is a person by the name of Fournier who is advertising largely 
in the Indian newspapers. He sells what he is pleased to call ‘+ Fae 
similes’’ and is obliging enough to take genuine stamps in exchange— 
he adds that he can always use these for his surcharges. Does he adver- 
tise on your side? I cannot think how it is that respectable papers 
admit such advertisements. He must be sailing very near the wind and, 
presumably, it is his expression ‘* Fac-similes ** which saves him. It is 
a crying shame that forgeries should be allowed to get into circulation 
in this way without some sort of overprint to distinguish them, for in 
many cases they will be dangerous imitations which would impose on 
the majority of collectors. 


Two more of the Indian States, Kishengarh and Jaipur, are now 
having their stamps made in Fngland, and, needless to say, the new 
issues are a great improvement on the old. The two anna stamp of 
Kishengarh is one of the most hideous productions ever issued—the new 
one isn’t a beauty, but it is a vast improvement on the old one. In the 
case of Jaipur it is now possible to make out the design, which was 
more than one could say of the Native printed stamps. The sooner 


these States follow the example of Kashmir, Faridkot and Sirmoor iu 
using British Indian stamps, the better for collectors. 
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UNITED States.—We are informed by Mr. C. H. Stone that the 
paper upon which the one cent and three cents stamps of 1882, those 
printed upon the double paper with the eight holes in a cirele (our 
numbers 206b and 207b) is watermarked ‘‘ UNITED STATES’’, but that 
this watermark is to be found only upon bottom margin. 


INDIA—Chamba.—Ewen’s Weekly Stamp News notes two minor 
varieties of surcharge on the new 6 annas stamp: The first ‘‘T’’ of 
‘STATE’ is asmall ‘‘r’’ overadot. This is number 107 on the sheet, 
and a broken “A” in “sTratTe”’, giving the appearance of an inverted 
V, number 240 on the sheet. 


NORWAY.—We understand that the 256 and 506 of the current 
series now come printed in lilac and brown-violet respectively. 


SALVADOR.— Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News notes a new surcharge. 
Our number 273 surcharged with a large ‘* 1905"? in blue near the top 
of the stamp. 
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UNITED STATES.—The New 
England Stamp Co. has shown us 
an hitherto unchronicled envelope 
stamp, the 3e of 1874, Die A, on 
blue paper. Unfortunately it is a 
cut-square copy so that we are un- 
able to ascertain the size of the 
original envelope, its knife, or any 
of the otner points of interest to 
the collector of ‘‘entires’’. 
Envelope stamp. 

Blue paper. 
3e green, die A. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA.—Fwen’s 
Weekly Stamp News announces a 
new value of the current set. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Watermarked a Flower. 

Perforated 14. 
2s 6p brown and black 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. — We 
have received another lot of sur- 
charges from this country, which, 
if it keeps onat the rate it has been 
going lately, will soon be a close 
second to the Colombian Republic 
so far as the number of its recent 
issues is concerned. 

This time the 20e of 1885, is the 
victim and has been surcharged 
with three new values: 2c, 5¢ and 
10c. The surcharge is in three 
lines and reads: ‘* DOS’? (CINCO ”’ 
or ** DIEZ’’) ‘*1905—CENTAVOS ’ 


The 17th stamp in each block of 


twenty-five has a broken ‘¢0”’ in 
“¢ CENTAVOS ”’ 








Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 12. 

Red surcharge. 
2e¢ on 20e dark brown 
Se ** We a 
10c ** 20c =“ - 


INDO-CHINA.—The Tllustriertes 
Briefmarken Journal mentions the 
following addition to the new series. 
It is our type A3. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated 14x13}. 
25e¢ blue 

MALTA.—We understand that 
another of the current series has 
made its appearance on the new 
paper. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Watermark Multiple Crown and 
ae 

Perforated 14. 

Ip carmine and black 


SPAIN.—The ‘ Don Quixote’’ 
set has been issued and we hope to 
illustrate them next month. They 
are as follows : ; 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 14. 

de green 

10c orange-red 
15e purple 
25e blue 
30¢ blue-green 
40¢ rose 
50e slate 

1p red 

4p brown-violet 
10p brown-orange 











Reviews, 


STANLEY GIBBONS CATALOGUE, PART 1.* 


We have had this admirable work upon our desk for fully a month 
and it has been only because of pressure of other work that we have so 
long delayed giving it the welcome which it so richly deserves. 

The cuts, which, we understand, have been entirely re-made, are 
certainly a great improvement over those in the older editions and, 
being now the full size of the stamps which they represent, they 
necessitate a page somewhat larger than that formerly used. However, 
as the book is still of a convenient size for the pocket, we can see no 
objection to this innovation. 

The paper and typographical execution are excellent and, as is 
usual, the book teems with notes which are of great use to the phi- 
latelist, be he an advanced collector or merely a beginner. 

Several countries have been entirely re-written, which has not 
tended to reduce the number of varieties in any case, but, to the 
specialist, at least, this fact is no detraction, as it furnishes him with 
new fields to conquer, while the general collector will plod along within 
the same circumscribed limits as of yore without troubling his head 
much either one way or the other. 

Altogether, the work is one which reflects credit upon even so well 
and widely known a firm as its publishers and we extend to them the 
right hand of fellowship and offer them our most hearty congratulations 
upon the success which they have attained in this line of work.— 
G. L. T. 


<> 


PHILATELY : PAST AND PRESENT.+ 


This little pamphlet of twenty-one pages has been written, as its 
author says in the preface: ‘‘with a two-fold aim: (1) to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the hitherto despised hobby of Philately to the general 
reading public; (2) to caution those governments that issue speculative 
stamps to abstain from such freaks.’’ 

He may meet with some success in his first desire but we fear that 
such governments as he refers to are much too hardened in crime to be 
influenced by any arguments other than cash considerations. 

The work is brightly written, contains several items of general 
interest to all collectors, as well as to the general public, and is well 
calculated to fulfill its avowed mission. 

Errors there are, to be sure, but: ‘‘to err is human’”’ and, all things 
considered, we are much surprised that they are not much more plenti- 
ful than is the case. 

There are two points that we feel it incumbent upon us to notice: 

*Stanley Gibbons,—Limited,—Priced Catalogue—of—Stamps—of the—British Em- 
poring Fl —Seventeenth Edition.—Stanley Gibbons, | ws .—Head Office, 391 Strand, 


wndon, W. C.—City Branch, 97 Gracechurch Street, E. C.—New York Office—198 
Broadway. 


+Philately: Past and Present—By—S. Z. Ali, B. A.,—Headmaster, Bidar High 


eat —Hyderbad (Deccan):—Ali Bros., 951, Hanuman Hill.—1905.—[ All rights re- 
served.] 
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On the sixth page, in the fifth line of the second paragraph, the asser- 
tion is made that: ‘‘ It is an age of prolific stamps.’”’ Now ‘ prolifie,’’ 
as here applied is manifestly absurd as we have yet to hear of a stamp, 
or stamps, which reproduced others of its kind. ‘‘ Jt is an age prolific 
in stamps; yes, but ‘‘ of prolific stamps,’’ no. 

Upon the next page we are greatly surprised to see that the seal 
has been classed as a fish. We always thought it to be a mammal.— 
. Ba 3. 


THE TAPLING COLLECTION.* 


This little handbook, which is a complete history and guide to this 
world-famous collection, cannot but fill the traditional ‘long felt 
want ”’ for we cannot imagine anyone going to see the collection without 
first having thoroughly familiarizsd himself with it by the perusal of 
the work under consideration. 

The subject is well handled; bristling with important facts and all 
in a very concise, yet most readable, style. 

The first chapter, devoted to the story of the collection, is most 
interesting, while the ‘‘Stamps to look for’’ shows one at a glance 
just where the rarities of the collection are to be found, many of them 
are illustrated and annotated. 

Then follows the general index to the slides in which the stamps of 
each country may be found, and a most valuable feature it is, too. 
The paper and the typographical execution are good and, altogether, 
we congratulate the author upon the success which his brochure must 
attain.—G. L. T. 

*The Tapling Collection—of Stamps and postal—stationery--at the British Mu- 
seum.—A descriptive Guide and Index by—Fred J. Melville, President—of the Junior 


Philatelic Society.—With Portraits and Illustrations.—London.—Lawn & Barlow, 99, 
Regent Street, W. 


The Collectors Club. 


The 120th meeting or the Board of Governors was held at the Club 
rooms on Monday evening, May 8th, 1905. 

Present: Messrs. Dewing, Gregory, von Hodenberg, Luff, Morgen- 
thau, Rich, Scott and Perrin. 

In the absence of the President, the meeting was called to order by 
the Vice-President at 8 P. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. The 
Treasurer’s report showing a cash balance in bank of $578.53 was ap- 
proved as read. The monthly report of the House Committee was read 
and received. 

The judges appointed to award the medals for the competitive ex- 
hibition of the stamps of the United States, submitted their report as 
follows : 
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THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
COLLECTORS CLUB. 


(;ENTLEMEN :—Your Committee, appointed to judge the competi- 
tive exhibition of United States stamps for medals donated by the 
Scott Stamp & Coin Co., beg to report as follows: 

The conditions governing the competition were: 25 per cent. should 
count for arrangement, 50 per cent. for adhesive stamps, 15 per cent. for 
revenue stamps and 10 per cent. for envelopes. Six collections were 
submitted for the competition and, after a careful examination, the 
judges decided on the following awards : 

The gold medal to the collection entered under the name of *‘ Cleve- 
land.’’ The silver medal to that entered under the name of ‘Tron 
Crown.’’ The bronze medal to that entered under the name of ‘‘ West 
Australia.’’ 

Your Committee also desire to award an honorable mention to the 
collection entered under the name of ‘‘ Boston,’’? which, though lacking 
in department stamps, envelopes and revenue stamps, still contained 
very many rare and extremely fine specimens in the regular postal 
issues. 

The other two collections were not sufficiently complete to make 
them factors in the competition. 

We feel sure that the exhibition of these collections before the mem- 
bers of the Club will be very much enjoyed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. C. MORGENTHAU., 
FERRARS H. Tows. 
B. VON HODENBERG. 
JOHN N. LUFF. 
W. 8. Scorr. 

The judges’ report was approved as read and the Committee dis- 
charged with thanks. 

Upon opening the envelopes containing the names of the exhibitors 
it was found that the gold medal had been awarded to Mr. G. H. Worth- 
ington; the silver medal to Mr. 8. G. Rich; the bronze medal to Mr. 
Hendrickson, and honorable mention to Mr. W. H. Randall. 

The applications of Messrs. H. Wesley Legg, Philipp Kosach and 
N. W. Taussig, having been posted the required length of time were 
balloted upon and they were declared unanimously elected subscribing 
members of the Club. 

The Reception Committee appointed at the previous meeting, re- 
ported that they had called upon the Earl of Crawford and informed 
him that the Club had elected him to honorary membership, and had 
also arranged for the exhibition of his fine collection of U.S. at the 
Club on Wednesday evening, May 10th, when a reception will be given 
the Ear] to meet the members and their friends. 

A Committee of three, composed of Messrs. Joseph 8. Rich, J. C. 
Morgenthau and Albert Perrin was appointed to make arrangements for 
the reception and collation. 

Adjourned at 9 P. M. 

ALBERT PERRIN, Secretary. 
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Enterprise Philatelic Society ‘London. 


The twenty-third ordinary monthly meeting took place at Devon- 
shire House Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, E.C., on Wednesday, April 19th. 

Present :—Messrs. EK. A. Klaber, E. W. Butcher, G. H. Ordish, P. 
Farnan, W. B. Edwards, B.Se., D.C. Tewson, G. H. Simons, A. H. 
Harris, H. W. Westeott, W. H. Eastwood, H. Wills, A. Constantinides 
and five visitors. 

Mr. Klaber (vice-president) occupied the ehair at 6.30 p.m., when 
the minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The name of Mr. Paul E. Lehman, of New York City was added to 
the membership roll. 

The resignation of Mr. Harper from the office of Librarian rendered 


vacant one seat on the Committee which had been held by virtue of 
office, but Mr. Harper was unanimously elected to retain the duties of 


a Committee-man. 

The following vote of thanks were passed by the meeting :—to 
sundry members for donations to the Library ; to the Fiseal Philatelic 
Society for several copies of the official catalogue of their recent Exhibi- 
tion for distribution amongst the ‘‘ Enterprise’? members; and to Mr. 
W. B. Edwards and the Rev. O. W. Clarke for donations to the Foreign 
Collection. 

The first part of the programme was provided by Mr. W. Schwa- 
bacher who had kindly promised to dilate upon the joys appertaining 
to the collecting of Fiscals. This gentleman gave an extempore dis 
course and illustrated his remarks by a marvellous array of the Fiscal! 
Stamps of Mexico. Sheet after sheet of these handsome stamps 
were passed round and elicited the undisguised admiration of all pre 
sent. Mr. Schwabacher’s humorous remarks raised many a_ hearty 
laugh during the course of the evening, and he well deserved the vote 
of thanks that was accorded him at the conelusion of his entertainment. 
A future display of another country’s fiscal emissions was promised 
in response to the earnest solicitations of many members. 

A very fine collection of South Australians, the property Mr. E. 
Heginbottom, B.A., was then passed round for inspection while the 
notes relating to same were taken in hand by the Secretary. All joined 
in voting thanks to Mr. Heginbottom for the loan of this collection 
which was very complete, and showed a great range of shades and the 
complicated perforations of this country. 

The next meeting, on May 17th, will be the Fourth Annual General 
Meeting and members are requested to make a special note of this fact 
and to turn up in strong force, for there is plenty to be done with regard 
to the election of officers for season 1905-06, and the general business of 
the Society. Many new schemes are now being developed, and with 
the co-operation of all the members, the committee will make every en 
deavour to keep the Society on its present sound footing. Prospective 
members will receive every attention on applying to the Hon. See. A. 
C, CONSTANTINIDES, ‘* Woodview,’’? Archway Road, Highgate, N. 




















